States Army sometimes uses pigeons for messenger service in the
Manhattan area.
IX
Though New York is perhaps its real self in winter, he who visits
it at this season only knows one aspect of the character of the people.
An integral part of life in winter is the bustle, restlessness, anxious
pace and striving for efficiency. All this changes in the torpid heat
of summer. People walk more slowly, talk more quietly, idle away
an afternoon. Everyone relaxes, and the dollar is hunted with less
zest. It is difficult to believe that the grassless tracks of Central Park,
so bleak and sand-coloured, could now become so green. Central
Park is unrecognizable with its idylls of people in swings, in rustic
arbours, children feeding the ducks and lovers lying under the blos-
soming trees. Flowers live their short lives in gallant profusion.
Roofs become penthouse gardens, locales of Health Centre exercises,
and neighbours in shorts do desultory jerks on the parapet. Hotel
roof-gardens, which are not out of doors, are artificially decorated
to seem so. Every piece of unused property becomes a tennis court,
and people ride in the subway with golf clubs to Van Cortland Park.
Indoors, the thick carpets are rolled away to reveal cool, shining
floors, and chintz covers replace the pretentious effects of false Louis
Quinze. Even the palatial hotels assume a cottagy aspect, the
managers resemble the chorus of a musical comedy in their white
flannels, and the clientele become a people with only the intent to
keep cool. The offices of many businesses give their employees a
respite, and on the hottest days work is suspended in early afternoon.
But unlike those who live in the expensive hotels, the working men
and women return to small foetid apartments, impossible of ventila-
tion, where the temperature is that of a slow oven. In the tropic
heat, New York becomes a hell for the poor, as well as intolerable
for the more fortunate who, because of business, have not been able
to get away to Long Island or Connecticut. Business-men wear
holiday clothes, removing their coats. Workmen sleep on their backs,
in the sun, on the roofs. Journalists fry their mythical eggs on the
pavement. Sweat pours from the forehead, neck, waist, temples and
arms, as in a steam-room; several times a day the shirt must be
changed. The rich sleep in air-conditioned rooms; but for the poor,
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